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SPIRIT OF THE PUBLIC JOURNALS. 
—S 

[Prize Tale.—The_ premium of One Hundred Dollars, 
offered some time since by the “Albany Literary Ga- 
rette,” for the best original Tale, has been awarded to 
WillisG. Clark, Esq. editor of the ‘Philadelphia Daily 
Gazette,” for the following production. } 








RETRIBUTION. BY W. G. CLARK. 


“Come darkness! Yet what is the day to me? 
And wherefore should I wish for night, who do 
A deed which shall confound both night and day? 
*Tis she shall crope through a bewildering mist 
Of horror. If there be a sun in heaven, 
She shall not dare to look upon its beama; 
Nor feelits warmth. Let her then wish for night: 
The act I think shall soon extinguiskall 
For me; ! bear a darker, deadher gloom 
Than the earth's shade, or interlunar air, 
In which I walk secure and unbeheld 
Towards my purpose.--- Would that it were done.” 


SHELLEY :-—“ The Cenci.” 


It was a cloudy afternoon in September, 1777; 
the sun was descending behind the far Allegha- 
nies, and beyond the broad Mississippi, into his 
“ocean bed”? in the Pacific, when the events of 
the narrative now about to be rehearsed, began. 
Before a humble brick edifice in Philadelphia a 
small groupe of individuals were gathered, by 
the side of an ancient and unique carriage, con- 
taining but two.occupants. The persons in the 
vehicle seemed to be exchanging an adieu with a 
venerable grey-headed gentleman, who stood 
with his hat off, and his silver locks stirred. by 
the breeze which blew from the west, and rustled 
among some trees in anopen area at hand. A 
few sympathising listeners stood by,-apparently 
deeply interested in the separation about to 
occur, 


“You must return with all secrecy to Naza- 
reth,” said the elderly gentleman who stood near 
the carriage:—‘It was a perilous adventure to 
come here, when the king’s troops may be with- 
in one day’s march of the city—nay, when they 
may be nearer still.. To-day is the seventeenth; 
to-morrow it is determined that myself and all 
my fellow-members of the Federal Congress 
shall depart for Lancaster. We must quit the 
city for a hamlet; and the banks of the Delaware 
and Schuylkill, for those of the quiet Conestoga. 


I charge you, brother, go by the river road: it is||fears are resolved into praises for the past good- 
shady and quiet; and as for you, Juliette, your||ness of God.” 
Prospects forthe ensuing month or two, are too 


or and br lg or jeopardied |lthe deep flow of youthful affection, in the sep- 


y an exposure of y. 


wface and pretty form 
to the gaze of the rut 


ware not fear for us dear uncle,” said the young|| were gathering darkly in all quarters of the ho- 


Hessians, or it may 
be, the vindictive glance of some straggling 
descendant of the Lennilasse. Even the Indians 
of the land, in this unequal struggle where- 
in we are engaged, are bought and set against 


———_.-— ~~ 
———-- 





threw back her calash bonnet over her clear 
iyoung brow, to receive the parting salutation of 
her venerable relative. Her countenance was 
possessed at the moment with that fleeting ex- 
‘pression of sweet sadness, which renders woman 
in sorrow so supremely lovely. As she bent 
forward and pressed her rosy lips upon the silver 
temples of her uncle, tears dimmed the dark blue 
heaven of her eyes, and her frame—just rounded 
into the voluptuous fulness of seventeen—trem- 
bled with emotion. “Do not fear for us,” she re- 
peated, with feigned composure: “the river 
road is quiet and unmolested, and I shall] not 
feel so terrified in the country as in the city.” 
Her voice faltered and fell as.she added—“‘ But, 
have we not reason to fear for George Leslie? 
He has barely escaped the death which his 
bravery seemed to court on the field of Brandy- 
wine—and will the same exemption attend his 
future chivalry? Alas! I feel my heart sink, 
when I reflect upon the dangers into which he 
may soon be rushing. Without his presence, 
too, Iam lost, perilled, and unhappy. Last eve- 
ning, as I sat in my room in Mulberry-street, 


dom were buoyed upon the waters of the Ches- 
apeake, the Delaware and the Elk, and the 
thunders on the field of Brandywine, had scarce- 
ly ceabed to vibrate over the fair regions around» 
Thé fathér of Juliette Percival had been for a 
long period an officer under Colonel Stewart. 
He had lately been advantageously engaged 
with the troops of Sir William Howe. at Bran- 
dywine; and for the purpose of conveying his 
young daughter to Nazareth from Wilmington— 
then a small hamlet about half a league from 
the Delaware---he had obtained ‘from Gen. 
Washington, leave of absence from the army, for 
three days, 6 

The emotions of the father and his child as 
they proceeded out of the city tothe north, were 
of a different, though equally sober kind. Cap- 
tain Percival was pondering on the situation of 
a beloved country, and a family, whose existence 
wes bou in hisown. On whatsoever side 
he turned fis eye, the land was endangered..To 
the south, the smoke of recent battle seemed 
|almoat palpably to hang over the blue highlands 
of Christienne---Philadelphia was in peril, and 
the enemy was near. Congress. were on the 





looking in the uncertain moon-liglt, away to- 
wards the distant woods and the copses by the 





mis-shapen form pass often to and fro in the 
street beneath, opposite the window of my cham- 
ber. It was that hateful Hessian, who so often 
accosted and annoyed me, im his prowlings about 
Wilmington. Ihave not yet mentioned these 
things to my father, lest they might increase his 
uneasiness and solicitude.. None had witnessed 
him but myself; and in pursuance ofa threat and an 
oath which he forced me to hear, he has discov- 


with my father, and has followed me from Wil- 
mington to Nazareth, and from Nazareth hither. 
He avoids me by day, yet haunts me in darkness, 
like an evil and mysterious spirit—he lurks about 
our dwelling in country or in town, and some- 
times pulls away the vines about my window, to 
gaze in upon mé with the indescribable hid- 
eousness of a fierce eye, and talks of “‘passion.” 
“Vet,” she added, “I do not fear-him: I trust in 
that Power which doth all things well, and my 


There was a blending of disguised fear, and 


aration of the maid from her uncle, which ordi- 
nary occasions would by no means have excited. 
Her father bade his brother farewell with a man- 
ly dignity and coolness, befitting one who in 
the course of the war then progressing, had ex- 
ecuted many signal and ennobling exploits. It 
was a period when the storms of the revolution 





Y, a8 she loosened the string in her hand, and||rizon. The winged fleets of the enemies of free- 


. 


Schuylkill, | was musing deeply about him and || 
the dangers which beset hiia—when I saw a’! 


ered the secret. of all my walks and journies|| 


point of penetrating farther into the west, where 
they could deliberate together without an appre- 
jhension that their debates would be suddenly 


ibroken by the thrill of martial trumpets, or the 
clash of opposing swords.---From thecity, when 
‘they had once set theirfcet firmly in the streets, 
‘the King’s troops might sally out into the adja- 
\cent country---lay waste its fields, then ready 
for the harvest; and massacre the inhabitants 
by the light of their blazing dwellings. Juliette 
jeat with -her eyes fixed thoughtfully upon the 
landscape over waich they were journeying. 
|The scene was beautiful.---As tlie city and its 
suburban trees faded from their view, the road 
|wound ina graceful and continuous stretch along 
,the western shore of the Delaware. The sun 
had descended; and the moon struggling through 
ithe clouds, and touching the river with an incon- 
‘on their way. A silence ensued between the 
travellers, as if the spirit of the scenes by which 
they were surrounded, was impressed uponeach. 
|By degrees, yielding to the inquiries of her 
father, who questioned her respecting her sad- 
\ness and silence, the gentle Juliette disclosed the 
history of the surveillance of the Hessian--- 
'the threats of constancy in pursuing her which 
he had made, and the fears which his menaces 
had awakened. She confessed that full of fore- 
\bodings, she-had written to Leslie, who having 
been wounded only .a few days before, was lying 
ill atChester. He had returned a most tender 
and affectionate answer, imploring her to be 
prudent, and promising, that as soon as the state 
of his wound would permit, he should proceed 











leo Nazareth until-his restoration, during which 
| period, he hoped to act as her defender. 


stant shower of silver, shed en uncertain light - 
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The next evening found the ‘travellers in the 
borough of Easton-on-the-Delaware. At that pe- 
riod the place was diminutive and of littleimpor-) 
tance, consisting only of a few scattered dwellings, 





mountains of the Blue Ridge, at the distance 
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of|ihave discovered a flickering on the yellow and 








nearly forty miles, overlooking the ranges nearer at 


hand, and exactly resembling huge piles of clouds 


along that portion of the horizon. The vast cam- 





of various aspect and dimensions :—some of wood 
stained by the weather: others, of brick, with spot- 
ted ends.. In the middle of the road, and near the 
end of the borough, stood a decent public edifice, 
apparently a church ; beyoud it rolled the Delaware, 
an abrupt hill arose on the opposite shore. As they 
approached the church, Juliette remarked that a 
mile-board stood near it, on which she had before 
noticed the words “eight miles to Nazreth.” She 
was just opening her hips to mention the pleasing 
thought of their being so near home, when, as they 
wheeled by the edifice, her eye-became riveted on a 
figure which was peering out from an angle-of the 
building. It was at the moment broad moonlight; 
she grasped instinctively the arm of her father, and 
pointed at the object. It was the Hessian soldier, to 
whose uncouth and almost brutal gallantry she had 
so often opposed herself with fear and dread. He 
raised bis hand over his face, as if to cast its shadow 
on his austere brow and repulsive visage, and-gazing 
intently for aninstant, he skulked abruptly around 
acorner of the building, and disappeared from their 


view. . 
* * * 


It was nearly a month after these circumstances, 
that Capt. Percival, with his daughter Juliette and 
her young sister, then in childhoodswere seated 
around a cheerful hearth in their cottage at Naza- 
reth.- The afternoon was closing; and as the sun 
broke out from the cloudy draperies of the west, and 
sprinkled his golden smiles into the littie parlor, Ju- 
liette arose and gazed with earnestness from the 
window. Theday for the most part, had been one 
of wind and storm; but the winds had retired to 
their caverns; and through the tears of a clearing 
heaven, the king of day looked with majesty over 
the illumined hills, from his pavillion of painted 
clouds. The scene was a spell upon the heart of 
Juliette. It induced a contented reliance on that 
Gop in whose infinite sight are unfolded the cares 
and the perils of the children of men. She looked 
across the eminence, or undulating ridge upon which 
her father’s cottage was situated, to another nearly 
half amile distant. It was a long, white mansion, 
before whose door a few poplars and oaks, with other 
ornamentul trees, stood waving like winged rain- 
bows in the western air, and clothed imall the colors 
which accompany an American forest in the autumn 
season. In that cottage lay her adored and honored 
George Leslie. There had she ministered to his 
wants and sickness with all the affection and fond- 
ness of “uhhardened youth” and unsullied love.— 
Ere his wounds were healed he had again rushed 
into battle at Germantown; and was now lying, 
scarcely convalescent, in a chamber whose windows 
she beheld brightening in the last rays of the setting 
sun. All the events of the past few weeks flitted 
across her memory. The royal army had taken 
possession of Philadelphia, and the regions around 
were in fear.and confusion. Her father had again 
sought the field and encountered the foe, and like 
Leslie was suffering from injuries received in the 
conflict. Impressed with that fear for the future, 
which the state of individuals and communities 
around her fully warranted, and actuated by the 
tenderest impulses of her. woman’s heart, she had 
conséntéd to her union with Leslie as sdon as his re- 
covery would possibly permit. The tears sprang to 
her clear full. eyes, as her meditations ‘deepened ; 
and seeking to soothe and avert the melanctioly 
tenor of her thoughts, she flung a shawl over her 
shoulders, and stepped forth into the garden to gaze 


pagna which intervened and embraced a circuit of 


nearly thirty leagues, seemed as if an immense 
lake, with a gently undulating bed, had suddenly 
dried, and in place of its waters- there had sprung 
up.a few scattered meadows, with dwellings -lying 


like spots upon them,—and wide, soft lapses of 


many coloured and dimly-blended woods. As her 
eye glanced to the north-east, she beheld the Great 
Delaware Water Gap, and the river, breaking 
through the Blue Ridge, from a height of nearly 


four hundred feet; towards the north-west lay the 
Wind Gap;—and directly to thé westward, the 


Lehigh Water Gap ;-all seeming, though nearly fifty 


miles distant from each ether, breaking through the 


stupendous and billowy mountains which lay up- 
heaved afar. The last smile of the day lingered 
in peerless beauty upon the ‘heads of those mighty 
“ambassadors from earth to Heaven.” The glory 


of the clouds above them; the sunset kindling the 


fiery west ,- the blending of the earth and sky—and 
the sunlight upon the floods in the distance, formed 
a scene calculated at once to awe the chastened 


gazed until the scene became dusky and indistinct 
in the approaching shadows of twilight, -Wrapt 
insensibly in a charm of memory and anticipa- 
tion, she was leaning on the'tasteful stile at the ex- 
tremity of the garden, when she heard the rustling 
of footsteps nearathand. She had scarcely turned 
ere the rude Hessian whom she had sooften dread- 
ed, stood before her. His eye was flashing, but his 
face was pale and hideoys. He dropped on one 
knee hefore her, and drawing a pistol] from his bo- 
som, he pointed it at her breast, and exclaimed in 
a hurried arid yoice— 

“Fly not at your peril, but hear me! [ cannot 
listen to expostulation—I have seen you—I admire 
you—lI know your pale lover: | have seen your in- 
terviews. Il have heard your vows—they must be 
broken. Go with me to Europe. Iwill treat you, 
not as you deserve, like the daughter of a rebel— 


| but like a companion and a friend. Denial isdeath. 


[have pursued you long; I have forfeited my life by 
deserting the army of my king for your charms—I 
will win you, or both of us shall die. I linger here 
for nothing save to say that you must not dare to 
twed another. Death will break the nuptial vow. 
Swear that this interview be disclosed to none, or 
this moment is the last of your existence. I pause 
for your words of reply. I would be gone.” 

He ceased. The foul and mattted tufts ‘of hair 
upon his lip quivered in his agitation, and he grin- 
ned a demon-like smile as she gave her solemn 
promise their interview should remain an inviolable 
secret. She knew not what she said. es 

The days that elapsed between the interview in 
the garden and the time appointed for the solemniza 
tion of her marriage, were passed by Juliette Percival 
in a state of alternate-hope and fear. But as the 
time drew nigh, her terrors increased. What she 
bad previously disclosed to Leslie, had awakened 
in him a spirit of keen surveillance and suspicion. 
He had recovered from his wounds, and engaged @ 
number of young yeomanry in the neighborhood to 
sleep in the house of Capt. Percival, to secure the 
safety of the household, consisting only of the mo- 
therless Juliette, her young sister and a servant, 








on the prospectaround. To the north-west lay the 


Capt. Percival, enfeebled by his recent wounds, 
was an invalid, incapable of defence, In the mean 
time, Juliette was strictly conjured not to venture 
out unattended by night orday. 

On the evening appointed for the nuptials of Juli- 
ette Percival with George Leslie, a stranger might 


heart, and tointoxicate'the imagination. Juliette 








crimson leaves of a cluster of huge ash trees, which 
darkened the road-side a few hundred yards from 
the mansion of Capt. Percival. It proceeded. from 
a lantern, held by an old and withered Indian. Ags 
its rays fell upon his ploughed and painted visage, 
they disclosed a keen and restless anxiety of eye, 
His long hair hung in straight and damp masses on 
each side of his furrowed temples; and a huge drop 
depended from his nose, of silver, and shaped.like 
the rattle of a snake. Over his close deer-skin Vest, 
trimmed with the fur of the mink, was braided q 
wide wampum belt, upon which hung several scalps, 
of different colored hair, the melancholy relicks 
of murdered white women and children. His 
whole appearance indicated a spirit familiar with 
blood, and thirsting for deeds of rapine and cruelty. 
He assumed an attitude of listening attention fora 
moment, and turning to the middle tree of the 
groupe, which was hollow, he exclaimed— 

“Sagowah—ah !”? 

The word was one of recognition, and the person 
summoned rushed out from the hollow tree before 
him. It was the Hessian soldier. 

‘‘Well, Sleepless Panther,” said he, “what did 
you see® Is the young soldier at Capt. Percival’s, 
and does the pale grey head stay below? 

“Yes!” said the Sleepless Panther. —“His house 
is filled with so many pale faces.” As he said “so 
many,” he lifted the four fingers of his right hand. 
“The dove-eyed squaw no there. She ig ’sleep. 
They keep watch. Ino kill’em. I blind—no see 
good in ’evenin’.” 

“Then the deed-be mine,” said the Hessian. 
“Go thy ways, Panther. Here is money. Keep 
thy mouth shut, and thy ears open. Go.” 

“Hooh!? ‘said the Panther, as he dropped the 
lantern into the hands of the soldier. ‘Good hye. 
The big cannons of Manitou. are firing in the sky. 
The storm-spirit is coming. I go down to my wig- 
wam where the big lake runs.” 

The Sleepless Panther darted away into the dark- 
riess Of the woods, and the soldier was left in his 
solitude. A tempest had been for some time gath- 
ering in the west, and the flashes of lightning were 
vivid and almost incessant; while the howling of 
the thunder on the hoarse and cloudy wind that 
sighed deeply amid the dry leaves around him, ad- 
ded to the dismal ‘fearfuJness of the scene. A few 
drops of rain were pattering on the leaves.—He 
lifted his finger to his forehead in deep thought. 

“It is decided,” he muttered to himself.- “She 
cannot live for me. To decoy her is impossible, ; 
against odds so fearful. She must die for me then! 
I have said it, and it shall be accomplished.” 

He drew from the cavity of the tree a long, 
bright. musket. [t wasof the kind denominated 
Queen’s arms; very heavy and massive in its con- 
struction. He blew out-the light in his lantern, 
and moved towards the house which sheltered the 
object of his wicked solicitude. 

In the rear of his mansion, Capt. Percival had 
erected a long shed, in which were kept sundry bee- 
hives. The sweet produce of the summer industry 
of their frugal occupants, compeésated abundantly 
for this care. The shed extended some distance 
into the garden, from(the end of the dwelling, at 
the base of which a few vines had been planted 
had grown up, and hung in beantiful festoons about 
the window shutters of the chamber appropriated 
to Miss Percival. 

. The Hessian approached the shed: he placed his 
gun in a water conductor which ran along its hum- 
ble eaves; and mounting into the branches of a 
péach-tree not yet disrobed of all its rich fruit, he 
gained the ridge of the rude shelter, and lifting bis 
musket, walked stealthily up to the window. He 
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drew aside the still green vines which manfled 
about it, and looked carefully in, It was the bed- 
chamber of the lovely and innocent girl, about 
whose steps he had hung like a hungry lion. A 
lamp stood on & plain but rich table beneath a mir- 
ror. Miss Percival was in prayer. Her polished 
shoulders were carelessly and but half invested in 
her shawl; and her fine chesnut hair fell.in glossy 
waves upon her neck and bosom, as she knelt in 
her night-dress by the bed-side, with the bible open 
before her. Her little sister lay in bed; her light 
tresses breaking out from a lawn cap, and shadow- 
ing a fair young cheek, which seemed stained with 
roses, The small hands of Miss Percival were clasp- 
ed together on the inspiredpage ; anc as she occasion- 
ally lifted upward her tearful and spiritual eyes, or 
drooped the long lashes over them in the humility 
of devotion, her face seemed impressed with the 
passionless and pleading sanctity of an angel. 

The Hessian was moved ; and for some moments 
heseemed panting in the indecision of some super- 
natural suspense, The storm had now risen in its 
fury:—the raincame down in heavy floods; and 
the voice of the thunder wis deep and almost con- 
tinval. The wide landscape which surrounded 
the cottage, would ‘ever and anon open from 
afar at the glance of the lightnirig, only tobe 
swallowed in a moment by “the jaws of dark- 
ness,” 

“| will do it now,” muttered the soldier as he 
drew back—“I will send her to the God she is eri} 
treating—I shall but add an angel to heaven.” He 
retreated a few paces on the roof, beneath the shad- 
ow of a tall poplar whose sear branches trembled 
over the shed—he raised the musket to his breast— 
he pointed it directly at the heart of Juliette Per- 
cival, and fired. The instrument missed its fire. 
“Curse the gun,” he whispered as he drew it to his 
-side. He renewed the powder in the pan, and drew 
the weapon again to his breast. A motion of Miss 
Perciva) cansed him to move: he slowly liftcd hie 
gun as if to pause for a steadier hand and more com- 
posed nerve. It was but for a moment. Again he 
elevated the deadly engine; and muttering “¢<d—n 
her,” he proceeded to take aim. It was his last 
movement. In aninstant the tree above him was 
rent and crackling in the lightning of heaven. The 
subtle fire struck his glittering instrument of death 
and crime; the barrel was fused inthe fierceness of 
the fame: the stock was splintered into countless 
atoms in his hands: the red torrent rushed into his 
bosom: one loud groan blended with the thunder, 
and the guilty soul of the Hessian was before its 
God! 


* * * * * * * * 
“And pray, aunt, what became of Geoge Leslie 
and Miss Percival,” said a_young and lovely girl, 
to her relative, who had rehearsed the foregoing 
tale, as they sat in the library ofa princely mansion| 
on the banks of the Schuylkill. ’ 
The lady to whom the question was addressed, 
turned to her niece and replied with a smile— 


“They were married my dear Juliette : they have ||: 


lived together many long and happy’ years. His 
course has been one of bright public honor and ele- 
vation ; hers has peen retiring, but it has been quiet 
and even, and very useful. They have children 
around them who are both beautiful and dutiful; 
wealth in such abundance as to be convinced that 
it is not happiness: without the opulence of spirit, 
and the graces of benevolent feeling ; and they have 
proved that, where’ these are blended, there is the 
rarest pleasure,” 

“‘Where do they live now, aunt?”. 

“You see the heroine, my dear, daily before you. 
She is your mother. I have disguised the incidents 


t 














and interest your heart. Wrapt as with a garment 
in the original brightness of youth, you are now 
what your mother ever appeared. May your 
course be as pure, and the light of yoar hore ever 
as brilliant as that which lingers around the com- 
ing evening of your parent’s existence.” 





{The Rochester Mirror, (a very excellent miscellany 
conducted by Mr. Edwin Scrantom and H. L. V. Du- 
coudray Holstein, professor of Modern Languages in 
Geneva College,) has recently entered upon its fourth 
year, much improved inappearance and value. Mr. 
Holstein is the author of “ Memoirs of Lafayette,” &. 
and communicates some very interesting matter in re- 
lation to the veteran friend of liberty, whose escape 
from the prison of .Olmutz he was mainly instrumental 
in effecting. While copying the following’ unusually 
beautiful stanzas from tbe Mirror, we could not refrain 
from introding the work to those who feel a’ disposi- 
tion to encourage the periodical literature of the 
West. ] 


TO MY DAUGHTER, ON HER FOURTH BIRTH- 
DAY. 


BY HON. D. D. BARNARD. 


My Daughter! blood of gentle race— 
Of sparkling eye and fairy frame— 
Of balmy lip and dimpled face— 
What hopes are clustered round thy name! 
The dearest name existence gives— 
Deep in the parent heart it lies; 
The first to fill it. while he lives, 
The last to leave it when hedies. _ 


And on that hame within fhis breast, 
Thoughts—feelings gather all my own; 
Like rays of light and heat compressed, 
And on my burning centre thrown. . 
There dwell they—vivid—fall—intense— 
How bright the flame, how deep the glow! 
The world knows not that “ aching sense” — 
The world, indeed, can never know. 


’Tis not that thou art passing fair, 
And bright as beauteous thoughts can be; 
*Tis not because-paternal care, 
With added duty falls on me; 
’Tis not because thy spirit’s set 
To joyous music, sweet and wild; 
It is not for thy love—nor yet, 
Becausg thou art my orphan child. 


For all I love thee—dearly love, 
And for thy simple sake alone; 
I love thee too, because above 
All earthly things thou art my own; 
But ah! a grief, too truly tried--- 
Too keenly felt---too soon begun--- 
Hath bound me since thy mother died, 
And now I love thee both as one! 


Yes, from thy being’s earliest dawn, 
I’vé loved thee for her sake---and shall-- 
Thou fresh and breathing copy, drawn 
From that divine original! 
For art thou not her child? oh yes--- 
And with her angel spirit fraught; 
Thy very image---formed to bless, 
Is of her beautequs substance wrought. 


Her life, rekindled at thy birth, 

‘And back in infant freshness given, 
Preserved in thee, survives on earth, 

Whilst she immortal blooms in Heaven; 
In thee revive her buried charms--- 

In thee her gentle form I trace; 








and namé that the story might beguile your fancy, 


’ And circled in thy tenderarms, 
I seem to feel her pure embrace. 


Oft as thy spring-tide mood I see, 
I mark a changeful smile and tear; 
And in thy blithe and frolic glee, 
Her note of gladness meets my ear, 
? 








’ I mark her silver voice in thine, 
Her soul of feeling in thy eye; 
Aud when thy heart is press’d to mine, 
I think 1 hearher spirit sigh. 


+ My daughter! bounteous Heayen will heed 
The tears—the prayers that for thee rise: 
[ could not lose thee now, indeed, 
For then again thy mother dies? 
No—in thy fragile form embraced, 
Her shadowy life with thine shall last, 
Till deep within thy bosom traced, : 
Recovered joy blot out the past. 


I seek not now thy lot to'trace, - 
Fate’s mystic leaveg I would not stir, 

Enough for me, in form and face, 

* And spirit too, thou art like her; 

Enough—if He who rales the sky, 
indulgent grant to thee this boon; 

To live like her—like her to die— 
But oh! my child, not half so soon! ~ 

Rochester, Dec. 26, 3831. 





No book has lost more by ‘improvements’ than 
ohnson’s Dictionary. The definitions in which 
Johnson’s spleen burst out against a world 
which. had used him hardly enough, have been 
extinguished one by one, until this famous Dic- 
tionary differs little from a common word-book. 
The first edititon took the town by surprise 
more than any book of its day, and a second 
edition was called for within the year. No 
slight part of the charm was to be found in such 
definitions as these : ; 
‘Tory.—A cant term, derived; I suppose, 
from an Irish word signifying a savage, One 
who adheres to the ancient constitution of the 
state, and the apostolic hierarchy of the church 
of England. Opposed to a whig.’ 
‘Whig.—The name of a faction.’ 
‘Pension.—An allowance made to any one 
without an equivalent. In England it is gener- 
ally understood to mean pay given toa state-hire- 
ling for treason to his country.’ 
‘Pensioner.—A slave of state hired by a sti- 
pend to obey his master.’ pa fl 
‘Excise.—A hateful tax levied upon commo- 
dities and adjudged not by the common judges of 
property, but by wretches hired. by those to 
whom it is paid.’ 
For this opinion on matters of. excise, the 
commissions conceiving violent wrath, actually 


}|meditated ‘a prosecution for-libel, and laid an 


opinion before Murray, the Attorney-General, 
afterwards Lord Mansfield, to ascertain how far 
they could take vengeance on the man who had 


called them wretches, a name, however, to which” 


they had been tolerably well accostomed from 
the time of Walpole. Murray, who probably 
thought the whole affair absurd, recommended 
that ‘‘an opportunity should he given to the wri- 
ter to alter his definition; otherwise, he should 
be threatened with an information.”” Murray 


||thus dexterously contrived to evade the onus of 


a public prosecution, and the hint was probably 
given to Johnaon, for the definition of both Ex- 
cise and Pension were altered in his octavo 
abridgment. ae 
‘The doctor’s well-known antipathy to the 
Scotch, still displayed itself in his definition of 
 Oats:—In England the food of horses, in 





‘Scotland the food of men.” 
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ELLEN LANDON; OR THE -SACRIFICED. 
~ ; A TALE. 

Such-hearts as theirs were never pair'd above ; 

lll suited to each other; joined not matched; 

Some sullen influence,a fue to both, 

Has wrought tbis fatal marriage to undo them. 

To ponder o’er the days of childhood—to re- 

visit thosé spots hallowed as the birth-place of 
some young. affection—to retrace the’ mazes of 
the past—to recall from the dim shores of forget- 
fulness the wandering and unburied thought—in 
short, to view by-the light of memory the scenes 
of youth, so teeming with delight, so pure, so 
innocent and so happy, is an. occupation as de- 
lightful as those scenes are changed. River! on 
whose banks I have sported the hours away, do 
thy waters murmur as of old—are thy sweet 
banks as verdant—do thy green islands slumber 
as sweetly as of yore? Thy waters are as 
bright, thy banks are as beautiful and thy islands 
repose as softly: as they were wont when care 
was not, and when the cords of my heart re- 
sponded alone to the elastic touches of joy.— 
But the dream of life that invested them with 
their glittering sheen has passed away, and 
their romance is not. Experience has flung the 
sombre mantle of reality about them, and care 
has swept away all that contributed totheir glo- 
rification. Yet your remembrance is a hallowed 
pleasure—and when memory, from the garnered 
treasures of the past, arrays the fleeting scenes 
before me, of which ye have been the witness, 
I feel a joy equalled only by their enjoyment. 


Sad havoc time must with my memory make 
Ere these or you, can fade these eyes before. 


Ellen Landon was the sprightliest girl of the 
village, and we all loved. her, for there was 
nothing about her that could engender other feel 
ings. Isee her now as she appeared to me at 
the tender age of twelve years, standing and 
looking like the personification of innocence, or 
bounding away with the fleetness and grace of 
the antelope. “Her eye sparkled in its clear 
depth—in its. glance was witchery, its look 
‘ spoke love, and its gaze was admiration—her 
beautifully arched eyebrow looked like the bow of 
hope—care had not then bedimmed her bright 
expression, but health and vivacity aided it.— 
As she would récite some old ballad, or sing a) 
song to an attentive group, we would fancy we 
could see the spirit of either diffusing itself over 
her speaking countenance. Her spirits were 
more buoyant, her laugh was louder, and her 
words flowed more musically than any of the 
rest. We all loved: her, and thought where slie 
was not, something was wanting to complete 
our felicity: she was the life and soul of every 
childish party, of every innocence-begotten 
pleasure. 

If there was any one who loved her more than 
any of the rest, or all the rest, that one was 
Thomas Stanley—and he was the very modifi- 
cation of her disposition. It has been supposed 
that children choose for companions, those who 
possess dispositions as reverse of their own as 
possible,-. This is a mistake. ‘Two natures set 
in diamettical. opposition against each other, 
can never harmonize; discord and disagreement 


| whether among the gay, the giddy and the 


lessness of the candidates for fashionable pre-- 
eminence in their intercourse with each other, 
and their restlessness in seclusion. Her hear 
was a.thing of feeling, and any thing that out. 
raged its purity or tenderness, was of all things 
the most abhorrent. She had seen but little of 
him, who had first called up her affections, singg 
his departure from the neighborhood, but that 
little was sufficient to convince her, that the mu 
tual feeling originated in childhood was neither 
unremembered nor neglected. 

Her brother, her elder, was the worthy son of 
such a mother, with just enough assurance to 
push himself forward, and just enough intel: 
lectual improvement to redeem him from disgust, 
Sackville was a companion of his, and he used 
most strenuous endeavors to secure for him the 
consummation of his wishes. Thus was that 
lovely girl an isolated being in the midst of her 
family—connected with creatures by the closest 
ties of consanguinity, who wished her to sacri- 
fice her feelings of The altar of their sordid 
desires. * 

It was when the intentions of Sackville to- 
ward Ellen had become so palpable as to be in- 
capable of misconstruction, that her mother and 
brother summoned up all their eloqu@mce and 
ingenuity to effect the union they so ardently 
wished. One day, Mrs. Landon came into the 
apartment where her son and daughter were, 
her eyes swollen, her cheeks reddened, and her 
whole-countenar. - indicative of distress. 

“What ails you mother;” said Ellen running 
towards her. ‘I hope nothing serious has oc- 
curred.” "| 

“Jt is not for niyself that I am distressed,” 
replied Mrs. Landon, at tho came time clasping 
her daughter in her arms, “ but for you, my dear 
children—our property is nearly exhausted, and 
T have been endeavoring to devise some plan for 
bettering our condition, but I have failed.” 

“Our friends will certainly help us,” said 
Ellen, ‘otherwise we can help ourselves.” 
** Ah! my dear, friends are not often found in an 
hour of need, and they who depend on them will 
find but a frail support. Friends are but the 
shadows that follow us when prosperity lights 
up our path—and when that ccases to shine, 
those who were our equals will contemn us, and 
those whom we considered inferiors will exult 
in our misfortune. We who have never. been 
accustomed to any thing but ease and plenty, are 
but poorly able to help ourselves.” 

Ellen, now for the first time, thought seriously 
of Sackville, but the feeling was momentary, 
for the thought of Stanley interposed-—as she 
replied---“* Something will transpire, that will 
rescue us from want.” ‘If you were married,” 
said Mrs. Landon, ‘I should feel contented, for 
then I could find a home with you---and Robert 
can certainly find some employment, that will 
afford him a subsistence.” ‘* Well, I should 











































thoughtless, or those whom age and experience 
have tempered, are formed from similar feelings 
and temperaments, the measures of which are 
different. And so it was with those of whom 
we write. Stanley was never frivolous, but al- 
ways cheerful. To be sure we used to think 
him unsociable when he would forsake us and 
‘our Sports, and betake himself to some solitary 
place where he might commune with himself.— 
But when he would return we were sure to for- 
get his slight in the agreeableness of his compa- 
ny—and we all agreed he was a fine fellow. 

I have seen them together on the holiday 
when no sound was echoed but that of joyful- 
néss. I have seen him take a childish liberty 
with her, and- for a moment her head would 
droop, as droops a water-flower, and the’ next 
instant an arch expression, glanced from beneath 
her brow on him, would speak of any thing, 
rather than displeasure. We all envied him 
with the ephemeral envy of childhood, yet all 
were happy in their pleasure and thought them 
made for each other. 

Years sped past, and adversity swept its be- 
som across the path of Stanley’s father-—and he 
was sent away from the village, to the city, 
where he might follow some avocation that would 
afford him a livelihood. None regretted his loss 
more secretly, or more sincerely than Ellen.— 
I-well remember the day he leftus; we all felt as 
if the grave had closed over some part of our 
own existence. When he bowed his head to us 
from the stage which. was to carry him from us, 
his fage looked any thing than joy. .We parted, 
and played not, for our hearts were full. 

Ellen had reached her eighteenth year—her 
beauty had bloomed, and she was the belle of the 
village. She had mingled freely in company, 
and her heart was as fresh,and chaste, and pure 
as the dew-drop.. There knelt one at the shrine 
of her loveliness for whom she entertained a re- 
spect, but.for whom she never heaved the fervent 
sigh, which speaks 

---“a thousand soft inquietudes within.” . 


Charles Sackville was hadsome,rich and well 
versed in the ways and vices of the world.— 
Wild, reckless and dissipated, he possessed those 
qualities that gild vice, and save its possessor 
from universal reprobation. His appearance, 
his wealth and his easy manners, secured him’a 
welcome reception in those circles, where bril- 
liancy casts a shadow oftentimes on superior 
worth. He was admired and applauded by the 
many, but the one, thie object of his wishes, was 
not his. He loved Ellen with all the fervency 
and sincerity of which he was susceptible, buf 
his love was not reciprocated. : 

The father of Ellen had died a few years pre- 
viously, leaving twochildren to the care of his 
widow. It was the ruling desire of Mrs. Lan- 
don, to excite the envy and admiration of her 








would attend their every step. Friendships, 


friends, by making a more brilliant display o 
the -nonessentials of fashion than they. The 
property left her by her husband was now nearly 
exhausted—and-she viewed the attentions 
Sackville with delight, encouraged his visits, 
and strove to win her daughter over to her own 
opinions. But this she found to be impracticable. 
Ellen had seen too far—she had viewed the heart- 


think you might easily bring that about,” he re- 
“If I mistake not---and there is no 
probability of that---Sackville is in love with 
Ellen, and if they are not married: it will not be 
his fault. He is a clever, generous, good-heart- 
ed fellow, and if I were a girl he would be my 
first choice.” 

“I know of no great objection to Mr. Sack 
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‘ «J acknowledge Mr. Sackville is possessed of 
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ville,” seid Mrs. Landon. “ He is wild, and 
sometimes appears thoughtless and reckless—but 
this is not the consequence of any inherent tur- 
pitude. One year’s operation of matrimonial 
discipline, would reclaitn him from all his errors, 
and transform him into an excellent husband.” 


some estimable qualities, and all that you say 
may be practicable,” replied Filen, “and if any 
thing could induce me to accept his proffered ad- 
dresses, it would be the consequences that you 
have alleged—as incident to our reduced situa- 
tion. I shudder to think of any thing like the 
separation of the members of our family—but 
my heart is not his; it has long since been be- 
stowed on another, and a very different person, 
whose claims on my affections are paramount.” 

«“That’s childish,” replied. Mrs, Landon.— 
«In the days of childhood, we bear but little re- 
semblance to what we will be when arrived at 
the years of maturity. The person, the feelings, 
the affections and seh tend towards an 
entirely different object. nh intimacy or an 
affection formed then, we may afterwards revert 
to with pleasure, inasmuch as it calls up some of 
the most pleasing associations and reminiscences 
—but, e persons between wiom the connex- 
ion was first contracted, have altered so matecrial- 
ly, it is not reasonable to suppose it has con- 
tinued unchanged; or can be renewed and con- 
tinued in its pristine strength. Stanley isa 
clever sort of a young mhan---and that is al] that 
you, or I, know respecting him. He has never 
made any advances or promises to you, and 
therefore you ought not suffer your affections to 
dwell on him, or, most assuredly you will be dis- 
eppointed. Besides---consider the rank of your 
family, and his station;—you know, my dear, 
that I would advise nothing that would in its in- 
fluence be incompatible with your happiness, or 
conflict with your desires. But really things 
have now assumed too serious an aspect to he 
viewed through any other medium than that of 
necessity.” 

In this manner did the mother and brother 
exert themselves to effect a union, which they 
considered desirable. Fhe one urging the ad- 
vantages of the measure, with all the. importu- 
nity of starvation, the other descanting on the 
immense benefits and pleasures desirable, from 
the possession of wealth. In our strictures on 
the conduct of individuals, we should be careful 
and reserved, lest we be unjust---circumstances 
often palliate motives, which, but for their inter- 
vention, would receive the sentence of univer- 
sal opprobrium. Mrs. Landon had married for 
wealth, and had lived a life in accordance with 
her desires---but like many others, thought the 
supremest happiness circumscribed within the 
sphere in which she moved. She was therefore 
Sincere in her wishes, that her daughter might 
be possessed of the advantages of wealth--- 


Hy 


festivities of the bridal day. 





that may result from theconnexion. And thus 
it was with Mrs. Landon; she viewed the union 
of Sackville with her daughter, as conducive to 
her pecuniary interest, without knowing one oth- 
er substantial recommendation in favor of the 
proposed measure. Could she have foreseen the 
consequences---but it is not our place to philoso- 
phise. , 

At length by entreaties, representations and 
importunities, Ellen was induced to regard 
Sackville in a more favorable light, than, had 
she attended exclusively to the dictates of her 
heart, she ever could have viewed him. She 
complied with their requests, and his earnest so- 
licitations, and accepted his overtures. She en- 
deavored to banish all recollections of Stanley 
as illusory and only-tending to her disappoint- 
ment. But it was impossible---she might ex- 
clude him by day, but, in the night season, when 
her cheek kissed the snowy pillow, and when her 
other senses were sealed in unconsciousness, 
memory, 


“* Whose magic tonch dispels oblivion’s shade,” 


would intermingle with her dreams the scenes 
of other years. But when morning light would 
recall her to her senses, she would commune 
with her soul and find nothing there to taint its 
purity. Stanley had not been seen by her for 
months, and she considered it nothing short of 
foolishness to cherish any thoughts or remem- 
brances of him. 

All things were now in readiness, and Sack- 
ville and Ellen stood in the midst of a Jarge 
company, that had eonvened to partake of the 
Sackville looked 
nobly---there was but one blemish resting on 
the finely moulded lineaments of his face, and 
that was one fearfully ominous. A gloomy exu- 
dation stood in either eye---looking like the 
ghosts of midnight revelry. The bride was ar- 
rayed in white---the folds of her garments fell 
about her exquisitely beautiful feminine: propor- 
tions inall the grace and flowing esse of Grecian 
sculpture. Her cheek wore not its‘usual livery 
—the lily was fresh where the rese usually 
bloomed. -Her expression was downcast, and 
her eye spake not forth its wonted witchery--- 
and for 

“ A moment o’er her face 

The tablet of unutterable thoughts 

Was traced.”’--- , 

She nodded accord to what was asked her, 
but as she bowed her head, her eye glanced wild- 
ly around the Apartment, and at length rested 
on her mother; it was momentary there, but its 
expression was a volume. . 

Let me explain---the day previous to that ap- 
pointed for the celebration of the nuptials, El- 
len had received a letter from Stanley. He 
had not heard of her engagement, and spoke 


Without considering that different dispositions||with rapture on the pleasures of a contemplated 


require different kirfds of aliment for their sup- 
port. There is an halldcination coextensive 


visit. It-contained no express. declaration o 
passion---but there was that in it which warrant- 


htars the desire of forming alliances, whether of|led its anticipation. This awakened a whole 
usiness, or of pleasure; and that is, we are cer- 
tain always to reason on the feasibility and ad- 
vantages of such alliance from assumed -premi- 





train of reminiscences---the spell of other years 
‘was upon her, and its chart was unrolled before 
her vision; on it she gazed with adim and drear 





ses, and to deduce therefrom their benefits---and 


delight---it was as the delight of the hour which 


that too, generally, without taking into consid-|lyet lingers, and which ia to boparate us forever 
eration the perils and possible disadvantages!/from some dearly beloved object---and then ‘he, 


“ Who was her destiny, came back 
And thrust himself between her and the light:” — 
and her ‘vision was gone, andshe again was 
another’s betrothed. She rétired to her pillow, 
but it was for along while a restless on¢---at 
length she slept, but dreams of alternate happi- 
ness and horror robbed it of its sweetness. She 
arose in the morning witha parched lip, and a 
blanched cheek. Things she knew had gone too 
far for a suspension; and she interrogated her- 
self, why should they be suspended! The se- 
cret of her distress she betrayed to no one, and 
feigned a slight illness as an apology for her ap- 
pearance. Thus was she hurried into an apart- 
ment, filled with bright eyes, looking more like 
a lamb forthe sacrifice, than a bride for the altar. 

The ceremony was ended---she received the 
bridal congratulations, and was a wife---her hus- 
band had her hand, but another had_her heart. 
And was ‘she criminal? Oh! no---no unaided 
volition of hers had induced this act---and na- 
ture though wronged would assert her ascendan- 
cy. Closely did she keep the mournful secret of 
her love within her breast---she did not suffer 

—* A hostile husband's eyes explore 

The warring passions, and tumultuous thoughts, 
That raged aithin her”--- 
but was to all appearance a happy and affection- 
ate wife. te 
* * “% * * cd * 

More than a year had now passed away, and 
Ellen was still a wife, and she. had been a moth- 
er. Forashort time after their marriage, Sack- 
ville had conducted himself in such a manner, 
as promised a fulfilment of the prediction of 
Mrs. Landon. He had gained the favorable 
opinion of those who knew him, and more than 
all, secured the affections of his wife. But he, 
who has no well-tested, settled principles of ac- 
tion, is not to be relied on;---and Sackville was 
unpossessed of these, and songht Pleasure where- 
ever he fancied he saw the Siren smile. He was 
one who had always been accustomed to excite- 
ment, and without it he felt miserable. In the 
company of his lovely wife, he for awhile had 
found a cause of excitement, and had not indulg- 
ed in those wild and reckless habits, which 
those of morbid sensibility think pleasurable. 
Novelty soon wore off, and languor diffused its 
unspiritual vapour over hini; to relieve himself 
from its influence he disregarded the tears and 
the entreaties of that lovely being, whom a com- 
bination of unfortunate circumstances had ren- 
dered dependant on him for support. And then 
came re-action, terrible indeed. The wife was 
neglected for the companionship of beings, who, 
unfortunately for human nature, infest every 
neighborhood---the race, the bowl, and the card- 
table divided his time, and consumed his-prop- 
erty. : : 

An old ruin, when revealed to the vision by 
the broad glare of moonlight, is. invested with a 
romance, that is as pleasing as it is wild; and we 
would fain wish the delusion that envelops it 
lasting; but the wish is vain;----the day wil] 
dawn, and its light will gradually discover its 
ruin, and its desolation. Like this was the @x+ 
perience of Ellen---for the first two or three 
months of their marriage, Sackville had never 
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openly outraged her affections, and she had form- 
eda love for him which concealed many of his 
defects: But as time wheeled onward, he be- 
came less and less attentive and respectful to- 
wards her, and his. defects appeared proportion- 
ably more and'more obvious—until, finally, the 
veil, which affection had thrown over his errors, 
was uplifted, and she’ beheld in him, by. an un- 
flattering light, nothing but a bitter desolation, 
anda mouldering ruin. 

A premature death sent him, a victim to vice 
and dissipation, to an untimely grave. Regret- 
ted by none,—for his vices had disgusted the vir- 
tuous, and his exhausted fortunes had banislied 
the vicious. But afflictions come not singly— 
Ellen thought her mortal cup full of affliction, 
when, the death of her mother dashed it to over- 
flowing. And the brother—-but we stain not 
our pages with a record of his unredeemed 
vices. , 

A spell of illness was the consequence of 
these complicated misfortunes—and every one 
who gazed on her in her prostration, foreboded a 
speedy release of her bound down soul, from its 
earthly ligaments. The lights of her counte- 
nance were fading away--the blighting breath 
of disease had scorched its freshness; her cheek 
had lost its fulness, and her eye its fire; yet a 
flush would bloom a frightful contrast on the one, 
and a flickering flash would light up the other. 
*T was just as the rays of existence were setting, 
and the night of death was gathering its 
black terrors round, that one stodd over her, 
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Effects of the Flood.—The lower part of the city, 
since the abatement of the flood, presents a truly deplo- 
rable appearance. Houses floated from their founda- 
tions, and still standing in the middles of the streets— 
chimneys tumbling down—walls settled—lumber scat- 
tered in all directions—cellar-doors floated away, and 
the cellars still full of water and mud—below Vine 
street about every other house empty, and many of them 
so greatly injured that they can never be made fit to live 
in again—mud half a foot deep in all directions, and 
gloom on every countenance one meets. We had buta 
poor idea of the extent of the damage, till we took a 
stroll over the bottom. Hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars would not replace the property that has been de- 
stroyed; and unless the city authorities adopt some ef- 
fective measures for bailing the water out of the cellars, 
the probability is, that we shall havea sickly summer, 
for many have suffered so severely that they can but ill 
afford to attend to this, and may therefore néglect it.— 
The condact of the citizens of the upper parts of the 
city, in relation to the suffering poor,-has beew most hu- 
mane‘and praiseworthy. Every thing was done, during 
the continuance of the flood, and still is, to relieve their 
immediate necessities.” 

Accounts from above and below, show that every city 
and town on the Ohio, with one ortwo exceptions, from 
Pittsburgh to the mouth of the river, suffered in propor- 
tion to its size equally with our own. 

Our wharves now present a gratifying appearance.— 
The number of steamboats continuallyerriving and de- 





who had beheld her in her happier hours---she} 
turned her eye, its horror was reflected on his 
face; that was her last mortal agony; a convul- 
sive thrill pervaded every nerve--- 


“ the chilling ice of death 
Congeals her blood, and chokes the stream of breath.” 


Reader!. our tale is told---it is brief, is simple 
---yet it conveys a moral, applicable to every 
conditfn. in life in which the affections find a’ 
sphere fortheir operation. It will strike every 
one on a moment’s reflection, that the happiness 
predicated on a situation, in which the refined 
affections of the human heart find a resting 
place, possesses a manifold, and immeasurable 
superiority, over and above that which is vague 
and unseated; and which roves throughout, and 
ruminates on creation for its nourishment;---for 
the one has its dwelling seated on the rock of 
mortal affection and will stand; while the other 
rears its frail tenement above a sandy founda- 
tion, and cannot abide the winds of time, and 
the tempests of misfortune. 

There is an abiding place in the human heart 
--- there is that there which yearns for its 
like, and if it be so fortunate as to encounter it, 
a bond is formed, and this, and this alone, 
should form the bond of matrimonial union.---- 
And this too is the heaven-granted boon of exist- 
ence---the real alchemy,---it is the moral em- 
blem of an eternal. truth, concerning which 
poets, have dreamed, and saints-have written. 

Our tale is told---and we fear our heroine, not 
entirely oné of fancy’s creations, has but been 
recorded to swell the list of the sacrificed on the 
altar of an execrable avarice---to.add 

. —innt* One more, 


- To baffled millions that have gone before.” 
T. H. 8. 


its wonted activity. 


It is worthy of remark, that. the money subscribed by 
the Faustusand Franklin Typographical Societies, to de- 
fray the expenses of celebrating the centenial anniversa- 
ry of the birth-day of Washington, was appropriated 


for the use of those suffering by tite flood, and the cele- 


bration dispensed with. This 1s deserving of all com- 
mendation, and adds another. to the frequent illustrations 
of the proverbial good feeling and generosity of the 


craft. 





parting, is unusually great; and business is fast resuming 


firmities of age. How many, in reality, after having 

‘drank deeply at the fountains of science, would gladly 

eo away the products of her corroding waters, which 
ring old age closely upon the heels of youth, for the 

light heart and unfurrowed brow” of comparative ignor. 

ance! And how many, like De Silva; would eXchange 

the hoarded wealth of a long and toiling life, for “that 

same peasant’s hut,” could it secure him the enjoymeéis 

of youth! 

“ Oh! that this desire 

Which fills the heart of frozen age with fire; 

This love, which reinvigorates the mind, 

Should leave the body cold and dull behind. 

When, as Ituuse my garden glades along, 

Some shepherd youth disturbs me with his song, 

Whose sound from the green field can reach my bowers, 

Thus I apostrophize my crumbling towers,.- 

My ducal-dungeon keep, my loop-holed wall, 

My woods, my harvests—I would give ye all; 

Would give the fields my swarm of vassals tills— 

Would give my flocks upon a thousand hills— 

Would give the ancestors, who watch intent, 

Chiding. my slowness, for a son’s descent 

Among them, and expect him even now— 

For that same peasant’shut and youthful brow; 

For round that brow, umscored by age’s lines, 

The dark locks cluster, and beneath it shines 

An eye like thine; and thou mayst well behold 

And say that man is young, and this is old. 

Thas to myself J speak, and speak it true! 

All, to be young,-and fair, and gay as you, 

All would give. Idream! I young and gay, 

Who to the tomb am doomed to lead the way!” 


The Club-Book may be had at‘ Wood's Book & Musie 
Store, No, 177, Main Street. 
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United States Bank.—A bill has been reported in 
Congress, for renewing the charter of this institution, 
for a period of twenty years. This bill makes the grant 
absolute for ten years, reserving to Congress the power 
of repealing it thereafter, upon giving three years notice 
of such intention to the president and directors of the 
bank. The right of appointing one of the directors of 
each of the branches of said bank, is vested in the presi- 
dent of the United States; the bank is to pay a certain 
amount of interest on government deposits; no branch 
is to be established in any state without the consent of 


“||Congress; the several states are to have the rightof 


Spring—The last day of Winter, and the first of taxing “‘ the real estate of the said bank situated therein, 


Spring, were pleasant and sunshiny. This is thought 
worthy of record, as the unclouded face of heaven, and 
the bright and gladdening sun, have long been strangers 


to us iu this fegion. ‘ 


oe 


“The Club Book: being Original Tales, &c. by various 
the author of the ‘Dominie’s Le- 


authors. Edited b 


gacy.’ In two volumes.” + ; 


This work constitutes Nos.‘13 and 14 of the Har- 
pers’ Library of Select Novels; and, to our taste, is 
worthy of being incorporated in that excellent series.— 
Amongst the contributors are Mr. James, author of 
‘Richelieu,’ Philip Augustus,’ &c., John Galt, Lord Gow. 
er, Allan Cunningham, the Ettrick Shepherd, and sev- 
eral others favorably known in the literary world. The , 
Tales, for the most part, are spirited productions, and|| creasing, and.her cities are crowded with paupers. Said 
of good moral tendency. Wehave been much gratified 
in the perusal of the work,and recommend it to those 
of our friends who are anxiously awaiting the arrival of||to number with difficulty fourteen millions, of unhappy 
‘Eugene Aram.’. There are some: fine passages in the 
Dramatic Scenes, {founded on Victor Hugo’s celebrated 
tragedy of Hernani,) furnished by Lord Gower. We 
were particularly struck with the reflections in the fol- 
lowing extract...They are put into the mouth of the 
\jDue de Silva, a Spanish noble, whose ‘days are in the 





respectively, or the proprietary interest of their respect- 
ive citizens in the stock of the said bank, to the same ex- 
tent that they may tax other real estate within their ju- 
risdiction, and like interests in the stock of other corpo- 
rations, or money lent at interest;” and the bank is pro- 
hibited from issuing checks of a smal) amount. These 
are the principal modifications; whether they are such 
as will satisfy those who have been for years decrying 
the institution, remains to be seen. Itis to be hoped 
thatsuch may be thecase. 





Spain.—The ‘intelligent author of “A year in Spain,” 
gives a truly melancholy picture of that degraded coun- 
try. Possessing a climate as delightful, and a soil ss 
fertile, as anyin Europe, her population is rapidly de 


to contain, at the close of the fifteenth’ century, twenty 
millions of inhabitants, she is now,says the writer, ‘seen 


individuals—princes or paupers, oppressors or oppress 

” Her foreign commerce is ngthing, her agriculture 
and manufactures but little more. The author thinks it 
would be better for Spain, in her present situation, if she 


dividual were left the guardian of his own rights and 


yellow leaf,’ but who has conceived a violent passion for||safety. He might lose « little protection; but would be 
his niece, Donna” Sol de Silva. These reflections are||seemto escape froma great deal of plunder.” The rte 
called forth by a consciousness of the frigidity and in- 





venue of Spain, which is placed at about thirty millions 


were “without government, without law, and if each in- 
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F dollars, is said to be squandered away with a wanton 
and upon the pompous and useless displays of Royalty. 


Her nobility composes nearly one twentieth of her whole}} 


i d dominant 

tion’ but “ the clergy is the great an lomin 
ree Spein, which moves every thing at will, and gives 
ans even to the niachinery of state.” They have 
individuals of their body charged with particular branch- 


es of the public service—receive and dispatch couriers)}. 


_and evidently constitute 9 power behind the throne 
greater than the throne itself. ; wor. 

The author draws the folowing unflattering portrait 
of the Royal Ferdinand:—“* The character of the pres- 
ent king is, indeed, little known in foreign countries, 
where from the mere faet of being called El. Rey Abso- 
luto, every thing is supposed to emanate from his individu- 
al will. His character is not, in fact, so much a com- 
pound of vices,as made up of a few virtues, ‘and every 
weakness. He is ready to receive the meanest subject of 
his kingdom, anil is said to be frank, good humored, ac- 
cessible, courteous and kingly, in an unusual degree.— 
He will listen attentively to those who appeal to him, 
appear convinced of the justice of what they ask, and 
promises compliance, withoat even deigning to think of 
the matter.” — , ; 

This is the olden land of glory and power—of chi- 
valry and song! 





An ancient Family—We transcribe the following 
from the Baltimore Times:—*‘ The St. Petersburgh Ga- 
rette states that there is at present residing at Poloski, 
on the frontiers of Lithuania, a man named Demetrius 
Gradowski, who has attained thie age of one Fundred and 
sizty-eight years. This Muscoyite Saturn follows the 
businessof a shepherd, with ‘his two sons, the eldest of 
whom is one hundred and twenty-one years old, and the 
other ninety-seven.” 





It issaid that James 1. of England, issued a proclama- 
tion in which the voters for members of Parliament were 
directed ndt to choose “curious and wrangling lawyers, 
who seek reputation by stirring needless questions.”— 
Similar advice to the American people, if properly ap- 
preciated, might very materially improve the character 
of our state legislatures. 


For the Cincinnati Mirror and Ladies’ Parterre. 
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On thy fair pages, many a fyjend 
His choicest sentiments will write, 
And with his sweet mementos blend 
The varied shade and softened light 
Of feelings either dark or bright, 
To entertain thy leisure hours, 
And scatter o'er these pages white 
The fragrancy of Fancy’s flowers. 


a 


would not have this book present 
A thought unpleasing to thy mind; 
But, as Heaven’s beauteous firmament, 
(Where light and harmony combined,) 
Sheds o’er the heart.a bliss refined, 
So, lit by sympathetic ray, 
May frietdship's tokens warm and kind . 
Shine sweetly o'er life’s devious way. ’ 


How oft the scenes where first we met, 
Imagination travels o’er— 

Bright summer suns which now have set, 
Beacons along life’s dreary shore. . 

On ‘Fancy’s wings’ I often soar, 
To those green spots on memory’s waste, 

That my own heart, may feel once more . 
The higher joys it once did taste. 


“But what for thy fair book, have I? 
No flowers fresh pluck’d from fancy's field— 
No gem of brilliancy or dye 
From the mind’s casket, which might yield 
Its ray of brightness. Quite congealed 
Seem all my intellectual powers;- 
Or by the worlds dull cares concealed, ( 
As jewels hid ‘neath mouldering towers. 


Then what for thy fair book have I ? 
No studied, formal compliment— 
“No fashionable eulogy, 
Cold as a marble monument: ; 
But here’s my heart, with friendship blent, 
From dark dissimulation free ; 
Heart—soul—mind—thought and pure intent, 
Lleave (what can I more?) with Thee. 
; X. M. 





The ‘ wooden clock’ and ‘horn flint’ gentry are get- 
ting sadly out of favor: Several of the western states 
have within a year or two imposed heavy taxes upon 
them, and a law has recently been enacted in Georgia, 
requiring them to pay two thousand dollars for the privi- 
lege of exposing their ‘notions’ for salé—and this sunt 
secures the privilege for but one county! This looks 
like ‘ tariffing’ to * prohibition.’ 

Large Bonnets are entirely out of vogue at Paris, the 
head-quarters of the capricious Dame Fashion. The 
other extreme may shortly be looked for—something of 


the sizeof a magnolia blossom, stack upon a superbly 
carved shell-comb, : 


The Dutch settlement of Economy, in Pennsylvania, 
seems to be infected with the pervading revolutionizing 
mania. The Economites recently showed symptoms of 
dislike to the Messrs, Rapps, and made efforts to rid 





MARRIAGES. 








In this city, on Wednesday evening, 22nd ult., by 
the Rev. J. L. Wilson, Mr. Ranson L. Place, to 
Miss Margaretta Avery. 


On Wednesday, 22d ult. by the Rev. Adam Hur- 
dus, Mr. Denton Dunn, to Miss Lucretia Palmer, of 
Stonington, Conn. ' ; 

‘In Hamilton, on Tuesday evening, Feb. 21st, by 
the Rev. Mr. Jones, Mr. Americus Symmes, to Miss 
Ann Millikin. eg og 
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SOUTHEY AND MACKENZIE. 
“In the midst of this scene of soothing beanty 





and abundant fertility on the ore hand,.and of pic- 





themselves of their despotic and oppressive government. 
A vote. was taken, to ascertain the will of thé entire com- 
munity, in relation, to ousting their present rulers. The 
result was, the rejection of the Rapps, and the election of 
Count de Leon, who has spent the winter at Economy.-- 
Subsequent arrangements, however, rejnstated the Rapps, 


tnd the reforming and rovolutionizing spirit has for the 
time been stilled. é- 


I> Those of our subscribers on the bottom, to whom 
bs were prevented from sending the last number of the 
rror, by the high water, can be furnished with it, by 





calling at the Book Store of the publisher. 


turesque grandeur and wild sublimity on the other, 
lives Mr. Southey; the character of whose genius 
seems to have been formed after, or itself actually 
to have given shape to, the material objects by 
which it is surrounded. He resides at Greta. Hall, 
beautifully situated upon @ rising ground near the 
river Greta. 1 found him in the evening, surround- 
ed by his books and family, the most simple and un- 
pretending of men. He isin person above the mid- 
dle size, but slender, with something of the stoop 
and listless air of an habitual student. A retiring 
forehead, shaded in part by thick curled hairgal- 
ready gray; strongly marked arching eye-brows; 





nly full, dark eyes, blue I incline to think ; 
a thin but very prominent nose; a mouth large and 
eloquent, and a retreating but well-defmed chin, 
compose a countenance “which, whether animated 
or contemplative, and it ‘frequently changes its 
character, is at once impressive’ and attractive. 
To give you, perhaps a more definite idea of his 
features, they resemble, -in form and arrangement, 
those of Kirke White. - Indeed, so striking is the 
likeness, that the mother of Kirke White was very 
much affected by it on her first interview with the | 
biographer of her son. He converses very rapidly, 


| both in language and ideas, Indeed, it is somewhat 


difficult to keep pace with his mind, in its transition 
from one idea to another consequent upon or anal- 
ogons to it.. He asserts with great energy and de- 
cision; but this seems to arise, not froma disposi- 
tion to dogmatize, but from a’natural impetuosity 
and perspicacity of mind. He usesno gesticulation ; 
but hisfeatures and person are -instinct with anima - 
tion, and alive with nervous-action. He frequently 
walks up and down the room, as ifto expend a su- 
perabundant quantity of excitement. Though he 


||has viewed the scenery of the continent with the 


eye and imagination of a poet, yet he ‘seems fondly 
attached to the scenes among which he lives, and 
loves to point out their beauties. Indeed, I should 
have discovered his favorite haunts without his as- 
sistance. Mr. Southey’s walks, and Mr. Southey’s 


|| views, seemed to be almost as well known to my 


guide as to himself. I was delighted to hear lim 
speak in terms of enthusiastic applause of an Amer- 
ican production. He had lately received from the 
United States a. book containing the life and re- 
mains of Miss Davidson. He remarked that he had 
never read a more melancholy or interesting story, 
that the young authoress, who died like Kirke 
White, from over excitement, exhibited in her po- 
ems proof of uncommon early talent. I am per- 
suaded that the idea too commonly prevalent in our 
country, that Mr. Southey is disposed to under- 


jvalue American genins, is, incorrect. He evinces, 


it is trae, a glowing atfachment to his own country ; 
but he also displays.in his countenance, manners, 
and conversation, the liberal views and feelings of a 
general philanthropist.” “© * #* * 
“One of the most remarkable daygof my life, 
to be marked, as old Horace says, with-a white’ 
stone, or bean, | really forget which, was.the one on 
which I saw Mackenzie, ‘the man of feeling.” 1 
found him just returned from a drive, and seated, 


musing, in his study: a tall figure, wasted by age, 


with a venerable countenance, whose mild, benefi- 
cent expression age seems only to have heightened. 
I never saw a form orface so instinct with goodness, 
so attractive of affection.—The tetiderness poured 
forth in his works, seems diffused around his person ; 
and I defy, any man, that has a soul, to admire the 
former more than he. shall: feel inclined at once to 
love the latter.°—Grifin’s Remains. 





ApyournNMENT.—The Legislature adjourned 
sine die onthe 13th ult. after.a session of ten weeks. 
and one day, having passed 19 laws of a general 
nature, and 210 of a local and private nature. Of 
the latter 97 are acts incorporating towns,’tompa- 
nies for various purposes, religious and literary so- 


\lcieties;&c. and £6 cases of divorce—Batavia (O.) 


Chronicle. 

-Spmérat Szsston.—An act-has-been passed pro- 
Widing for a special session of the Legislatare of 
this State on’ the second Monday of June next, for 
the’ purpose of laying the State off into Congres- 





sional Districts, agreeably ‘to the new ratio of 











representation.—Batavia (O.) Chronicle. 
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“Gently. gently yet, young stranger 
Light of heart and light of heel; 
Ere the bird perceives jts danger, 
On it slily steal. : 
Silence !ha ! your échenie is failing — 
No; pursue your pretty prey; 
See,.your shadow on the paling 
Startles it away, 


Hush ! your step some note is giving: 
Not a whisper—nota breath ! 

Watchfel be as aught that’s living, _ 
Anf@ be mute as death! _ 

Glide on, ghost-like, still inclining 
Downwards o'er it; ofF,-as sure 


“As the sun is on us shining, 


"Twill escape the lure. . 


Caution! now you're nearercreeping ; 
Nearer yet—how still it seems! 

Sure the winged creature's sleeping, 
Wrapt in forest dreams! 


“£ Golden sights that bird is seeing, 


Nest of green,or mossy bough; 
Nota thought it-hath of fleeing— 
Yes, you'll catch it now! 


How your eyes begin tostwinkie! 
Silence, and you'll scarcely fail; 
Now stoop down and softly sprinkle 

Salt upon its tail. 
Yes, you have it in your tether, 
Never more to skim the skies; 
Lodge the salt on this long feather— 
Ha! jt dies, it flies! 


Hear it—hark! among the bushes, 
Laughing at youridle lures! 

Boy, the selfsame feeling gushes 
‘Through my heart and yours. 

Baffled sportsuian, childish Mentor, 
How have I beey—hapless fault! 

Led likey ou my hopes to centre 
Toa grain of salt! 


Time, thy feathersturn to arrows; 
I for salt have used thy.sand, 

Wasting it on hopes, like sparrows, 
That elude the hand. 


On what captures I've been,counting, © 


ping hereand creeping there, 


to see ny bright hope mounting 
High into theaing 2 


Half my life I've been pursuing. 
Plans.1'd often tried before, 

Rhapsodies that end in ruin— 
-I, and thousands more. 


This, young sportsman, be your warning— 
Though you've lost some hours to-day, - 


Others spend their life’s fair morning 
Inno wiser way. 


What hath been my holiest treasure! 


What are ye unto my eyes, 


Love, and peace, and hope, and pleasure! — 


Birds of Paradise! 
Spirits that we think to capture 
By a false and childish scheme, 
Until tears dissolve our rapture— 
Darkness ends our dream. 


Thus are objects loved the dearest, 
Distant as the dazzling star: 

And when we appear the nearest, 

. Farthest off we are. 

Thus have children of all ages, 
Seeing bliss before them fly, 

Found their hearts but empty cages 
And their hopes—onhigh? —. 


beau ines are from the “ Juvenile 
-Me Not” for 1832, ‘They are written by Mr. 
. Lamb Blanchard upon the picture of a bo 


y endeavors 
ing to lay salt upow the tail of abird: hes 


A QUAKER JUMPING A DITCH. 
Iezekiah Broadbrim was a fat Quaker, in the 
state of New Jersey, who so:d molasses, codfish cof- 


fee, china aud earthen ware, cloths, and all sorts of 


liquors, ‘We like the Quakers very mucb, who are 


“Quakers in deed, as well as mame; but Hezekiah 


wasa Hickory Quaker. He Was tomowhat of an 
old bachelor; and had a sister who was somewhat 
ofan old maid. Bat she was the best creature alive; 
straight as a candle, blooming as a rose, and smiling 
as charity. Her name was Dorcas. 

Hezekiah and Dorcas walked out one Sunday af- 
ternoon, in the blooming month of May, to breathe 
the fresh aif and view the meadows. The walking 
was smooth and delightful, with no mauner of ob- 
étructious, except here and there a ditch full of 
water; spanned by few bridges; -and too wide for 
any man of ordinary jumping capacity to cross at 
a-single bound. But Hezekiah valued himself, as 
fat people commonly do, on his agility ; and instead 
of walking a few additional rods for the sake of a 
bridge, must needs leap every ditch he came to. 

“Thee’d better not try that, Hezekiah,” said his 
kind and considerate sister. . . 

“Never thee mind, Dorcas,” returned Hezekiah ; 
“there’s no danger. ve jumped many a bigger ditch 
when I wasn’t half my present size.” 

“All that is very likely. But recollect, Hezekiah, 
thee’s grown exceedingly pursy since thee was a 
young man.” 

“Pursy! Well, if Ihave, there’s no reason why 
T should not be as agile as before. 1 tell thee, Dor- 
cas, I can jump this ditch without so much as touch- 
ing a finger.’ 

“Ay, bat thee’ll touch thy feet to the bottom.” 

“Thee’s but a woman, Dorcas; and thy fears 
magnify this narrow ditch even to a river. Now 
stand. thee aside, that I may have full sweep accord- 
ing to my ubilities. *’ 

“Nay brother Hezekiah, thee’d better not. The 
ditch is wide, and the bottom muddy; and thee’ll 
assuredly spail thy Sunday. clothes, if no worse.” 

.“A fudge for thy fears, girl; they shall not stay 
mea jot. Nay,do not hold me; for lam resolved 
to jump this ditch, if it were’ merely to convince 
thee of my agility.” “~~ 

Accordingly Hezekiah went back a féw yards, 
in order that he might have a fair run; and that the 
impulse thereof might carry him over. Having re- 
treated far enough, he came forward with.a momen- 
tum proportioned to bis-weight and his velocity ; 
and found himself in the middle of the ditch. The 
water splashed on all sides, and bespattered the Sun- 
day clothes of Dorcas, who could not, with all her 
Quaker sobriety and kind feeling, help bursting in- 
toaloud laugh. There was Hezekiah, showing his 
agility, ancl floundering’ in the mud, like > whale. 
The water was not so deepas to be dangerous; and 
the scene was too irresistibly comic for even a 
saint to abstain from laughing, though on the Lord’s 
day, ° 





the power of speech, Dorcas kindly held out her 
hand, as she stoud. a rod from the bank, and said-~ 
“Come hither, brother Hezekiah, and I’ll help thee 
out.” ; . . 
Well! well!’ returned the flounderer, in-a tone 
of vexation—“thee does well, Dorcas, to stand 
there and lavgh at me; as though it was mere spoft, 


‘ito stick in the mad and water up to my very mid- 


dle.” 

“Nay, nay, Hezekiah, thee has shown thy agil- 
ity so marvelleusly, that I could not help being 
pleased,.for the life of me; and | now take shame 





to om for having opposed thee so strenuously, 
or 


At length, when her ‘risibility would allow her! 
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Jumping. But if thee’s satisfied with thy exploit, 
and is ready to come forth, I'll lend thee a hand 
help thee out.” 

Thus saying, Dorcas drew near to the edge of the 
ditch ; but Hezekiab, having got himself in by his 
own unaided power, declared he would get himself 
outin thesame way, But the mud was deep ang 
adhesive; and as fast.as be got one foot out he got 
the other in; and thas he continued to labor and 
piunge,:till he was fully satisfied his own abilj 
was better calculated to help him in than to help 
him out of aditch. He grew wroth; he used han 
words; and € far forgot the plain language, that be 
exclaimed— 

“By the——” 

“Don: thee swear, brother Hezekiah,” interrupt. 
ed Dorcas. 

“Swear!” roared Hezekiah, “thee’d swear too, i 
thee was in here.” : F 

“Swear nut at all, Hezekiah; but even Jend me 
thy hand, and Til use my ability to pull thee out, 
according to the scripture, which shith, ‘If thine oy 
or. thine ass shall fall into a ditch on the Sabba 
day— ” - : " 

“Now, sister Dorcas, thee is too batl.—Verily thee 
would not make meso heavy as the former animal, 
nor so stupid as the latter?” 

“As to thy weight,” retarned Dorcas, “tliee mut 
be pretty well satisfied by this time; and as to thy 
stupidity, it were indeed unsisterly to liken theeto 
the long-eared animal. But if thee is satisfied on 
these points, and will forthwith reach me ‘thine 
hand, I'll do as much asin me lieth to bring thee 
safe to land.” 

Hezekiah was pretty well convinced by thistime 
that his own ability’ would never fetch him out, 
wnerefore humbly reaching out his hand to Dorcas, 
he said ‘Verily, sister, [ will accept thine aid, it 
asmuch as my own ability hath grievously deceived 
me.”? 

Dorcas’ kindly lent. her assistance, and pulling 
vigorously, Hezekiuh at length came to land, Sha 
king off the mud and water like a spaniel, be retum- 
ed home; but charger! his sister, by the way, never 
to mention how he came to his catastrophe. Dor 
cas promised, of course; and as she was‘a girlil 
truth ind fine feelings, she was as good as her worl. 
But once or twice, when they were in company wilt 
sundry other Quakers, discoursing soberly about 
matters and thing*, Dorcas, looking archly at ane 
ther girl, merely said—“Did [_ever tell thee, Rachel, 
how bro‘her Hezekiah one Sunday-———~”” 

Hezekiah turned an embarrassed and imploring 
look towards her, and she said— 

. “Nay, nay, Hezekiah, I’m not going to tell—but 
merely to ask if f ever had told, how thee showed 
thy agility one Sunday, and jumped in the middle 
of aditch!”---N.-¥. Constellation. 
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